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nor even of the center itself. His relation to these wings is exactly Socra- 
tes' s relation to the Socratic schools. Hegel's system contained elements 
which, taken apart from their unity, could be and were developed into the 
warring wings. It was this internecine warfare which brought ' Hegelian- 
ism ' into disrepute. Too much theology in logic is apt to make logic a 
barren dialectic. Logic, of course, has its theological implications, and, as 
Hegel worked it out, it had for him a very deep theological significance ; 
but if he had not dwelt so much upon that significance, perhaps he would 
now rank as a greater logician than he is commonly recognized to be ; for 
his theology was the rock on which his school split into fragments, and 
sank into obloquy. 

As a rule, Professor Hibben is very happy in his concrete illustrations of 
the dialectic, yet even here he reads too much teleology into natural proc- 
esses, as when he says that the expansion of water just before freezing 
"seems to be a warning note" to indicate a forthcoming radical change 
(p. 126). 

Taken all in all, the book will well serve, as was said above, the purpose 
of giving the lay reader who is not working on Hegel an appreciation of 
the questions which Hegel sought to answer in the Logic, and of the way 
in which he set about the task. It will also be a very convenient reference 
book or even text-book for the very large class of elementary students who 
are getting their history of philosophy at second hand. Technical philos- 
ophers, however, will hardly find any answers to the more difficult ques- 
tions which the reading of the Logic is sure to raise. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

Cornell University. 

The Mind of Man. By Gustav Spiller. London, Swan Sonnenschein 

& Co., 1902. — pp. xiv, 552. 

It is very difficult for the reviewer to do justice to a work of the kind that 
Mr. Spiller presents to us. He has undoubtedly written one of the most 
original books on psychology that has appeared in recent years, and for 
that reason one can with difficulty avoid too much praise for the point of 
view, or too great condemnation because he does not find what he has 
learned to expect in a work on psychology. The general plan of the work 
is undoubtedly a development from Mr. Stout's doctrine of systems, but the 
departure from the original is very great. Sensations and all other ele- 
ments are frankly given up, even as convenient fictions. We need only 
consciousness and phases of consciousness to construct a psychology ; these 
alone are given in experience. In fact, one is tempted to parody the theory 
by the statement that mind is merely a point of view with nothing to observe. 

The method of the work is purely empirical. Introspection alone can be 
used in the investigation of mind. And introspection, he insists, can be 
applied directly, the statements of Wundt, Titchener, and others to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. For they all admit the possibility of retrospection, 
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and retrospection is introspection. If introspection is not possible, then 
mind must be a blank. In spite of his empirical point of view, the author 
is very impatient of experiment. He rails at the men who would employ 
quantitative methods, dismisses such work as Ebbinghaus's on memory as 
settling nothing, and deplores the publication of columns of figures which 
mean nothing. Evidently we are not dealing with a man who is in the 
least bound by tradition. 

The first of the constructive chapters, "Systems as Distributed," is de- 
voted to a discussion of the attention. Attention depends upon the classi- 
fication of the mental system at the time, and that upon the needs of the 
moment. Sensations in common with pleasure-pain, feelings of effort, 
emotions, etc. , are all put in one class, and are regarded as slightly differ- 
entiated sub-heads under the touch system. The whole field of sensation 
is disposed of in two sections of about nine pages. The chief interest for 
the author which sensations possess is the law of their change in quality 
and quantity, so they can be conveniently treated under the head of atten- 
tion. Chapter III, "Systems as Organized," contains a very interesting 
discussion of habit under its different aspects. Habit is said to take its 
origin from the fact that attention energy is limited in amount. Thinking 
must, therefore, be reduced to the simplest forms, and as much work as 
possible be thrown upon the automatic mechanisms. 

The discussion in the following chapter, "Systems as Need-satisfying," 
supports the thesis that every thought process is an outgrowth of a primary 
or secondary need. To name the need is for the author a sufficient explana- 
tion of the mental state that results in its satisfaction. Memory appears 
under the heading, "Systems as Redeveloped." Again reference is to 
needs. As existence became more complicated, it was advantageous to 
play the drama of life upon the mimic stage of memory before the time for 
real action appeared. With this need came memory. It is insisted that 
the real and memory world are not different even in degree, but merely 
in the position which they occupy in the course of the development of a 
system. 

Chapter VI, "Systems as Disturbed," offers perhaps the most radical 
departure from the current use of terms, or at least seems to on casual 
reading. Under this head is discussed pleasure-pain. These are said to 
fall neither under the head of sensation nor of feeling. When we look a 
little closer, however, it is seen that feeling means merely the vague sen- 
sations that are usually brought under that head in ordinary speech, and 
there is no intention of denying consciousness to the processes. On the 
whole, the treatment of this problem is Herbartian, but it is more immedi- 
ately influenced by Stout. Each process is due to a disturbance of neural 
equilibrium. Pleasure arises when the tendency to the normal or undis- 
turbed state is checked, pain when such a tendency prevails unchecked. 
Pleasure is also defined as semi -opposed disturbance, pain as opposed dis- 
turbance — a definition at once more in harmony with the trend of his own 
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discussion, and with its historical predecessors. Both are denied any effi- 
ciency in the control of either thought or action. It is at most a sign, never 
a cause of activity. 

Will, or the mental control of bodily action, is discussed under the head- 
ing "Systems as Need-determined." As the title implies, movements 
grow out of needs, effort is entirely purposeless. Accomplishment depends 
upon the development of the bodily structure, and its functional tendencies. 

' ' Systems as Unified, ' ' the last of the constructive chapters, reasserts the 
essential unity of all parts of experience. Body and mind are on exactly 
the same plane, all the data of existence are but different ways of organiz- 
ing the same material. The concluding chapters, on " Mental Syntheses," 
discuss the relations of man to his environment, of the genius to the spirit 
of his times, and consider the Eesthetic problem. Beauty is said to depend 
upon the degree to which the object can attract and hold the attention. 

Two points of criticism suggest themselves at once in a work of this kind. 
First, it seems that the outcome leaves much to be desired, before the ex- 
planation of mind can be regarded as completed. To say that all mental 
processes grow out of different needs, without showing the relation between 
the need and its method of satisfaction, seems to take much for granted. 
Certainly all needs are not satisfied as soon as felt, and even feeling the 
need is not an unanalyzable datum of experience, but itself requires some 
consideration. Even granting that the theory is an adequate explanation 
of the foundation plan of mind, it does not offer a sufficient number of sepa- 
rate headings under which to treat of concrete facts. One feels in every 
chapter that much more material is brought in than is needed to illustrate 
the fundamental statements, and yet there are still many omissions from the 
factual content of psychology, even in its present state of advancement. 
One may be perfectly ready to admit that all conscious processes are aspects 
of one whole ; but the present work is proof that that statement in itself 
cannot serve as a basis of discussion for the concrete facts of mind. It is 
perhaps not necessary to hypostatize the products of intellectual abstraction 
to the extent that is at present in vogue, but more principles of classification 
are needed than the present theory admits. 

Although it cannot be said that Mr. Spiller has completely succeeded in 
his undertaking, and he would be the last to claim that his book offers a 
final solution of the problem, yet the volume is extremely suggestive through- 
out. Many of the descriptions of the concrete phenomena are unusually 
felicitous, and the book emphasizes, although too strongly, a point of view 
that is often too completely overlooked. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 

University of Michigan. 

Social Control : A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By Edward A. 
Ross. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 
1902. — pp. xii, 463. 

The object of this book is to set forth the means by which human society 



